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What Others Are Saying 





LL OVER the country the trend is to reduce the cost of automobile insurance for those who 
have good driving records. In past years, in many states, the poor drivers have caused the 
cost of insurance to increase substantially 
Taking one's driving license is a touchy business, and usually involves a wrangle, some- 
times involving the driver's state senator or representative. But figures show that we allow far 
too many unqualified people to drive automobiles 
The insurance companies are having to insure those people given a license, and much of 
our trouble in the accident field could be eliminated if it were tougher to get a driver's license 
and if drivers had to take the driver's test every two years. Those unable to pass should not be 


licensed to drive 
Editorial, Bath, Pa., Home News 


Mississippi homeowners have a personal interest in the Insurance In- 
formation Institute's recommendation that insurance coverage of any home 
should be reviewed at least once every three years .. . 

The truth is that most people have never even read their insurance 
policies. If you are among those who have always intended to look over the 
policy but somehow never got around to it, there is no time like the present. 

This is policy-checking advisable even for recent purchasers since the 


replacement cost of a house built as recently as 1957 has risen substantially. 
Editorial, Jackson, Miss., Clarion-Ledger 


Automobile insurance companies and the legal and medical professions have seen fit, at 
long last, to combine their efforts in a nation-wide campaign against faked damage and injury 
claims resulting from highway accidents. Cheating on automobile insurance is rapidly becoming 

a moral sickness,’ costing owners around $350 million a year, investigators have declared. 

The casualty industry, which seeks to keep insurance premiums within reach of the average 
motorist, has expressed increasing concern over the growing prevalence of both petty and major 
fraud, threatening to create a crisis by pushing insurance rates beyond the ability of the auto- 
mobile owner to pay 

The casualty industry, although acting largely in its own interests, renders a valuable pub- 
lic service in trying to keep insurance rates within the reach of the average car owner. But it 
cannot do the job alone. It becomes the business of every automobile owner, every garage man, 


every lawyer and every doctor 
Editorial, Salt Lake City, Utah, Deseret News 


Insurance companies are among the muny parties interested in reduc- 
ing automobile accidents. 

They also want to reduce i!iness, prolong life, and prevent fires. It is an 
oversimplification to say that thes firms are only interested in making more 
profits by preventing or posiponing the events which cost them money. 

If the insurance companies’ satety campaign can reduce accidents, save 


lives, and reduce insurance rates, everybody benefits. 
Editorial, Springfield, Mass., News 
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The World’s 
st Showcase 


URANCE INDUSTRY'S ROLE IN THE 
S FAIRS OF YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


by Edwin N. Eager 
Associate Editor, The Eastern Underwriter 


T HE BIGGEST AND MOST FANTASTIC 
showcase ever conceived and 
constructed by the minds and hands 
of men.” 

That’s how Robert Moses envisions 
the 1964-65 World’s Fair being 
planned for Flushing Meadow Park 
on Long Island, New York. As presi- 
dent of the World’s Fair Corporation, 
Mr. Moses is spearheading the drive 
to accommodate hundreds of Ameri- 
can and foreign corporations and 
governments as exhibitors. Eventually 
$1 billion will be spent on exhibitions 
which will be viewed by more than 
70 million people who'll pass through 
the 1,200 acre grounds. 





Night view of the Trylon and Perisphere, 
symbols of the 1939 New York World's 
Fair.—United Press International Photo. 
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While all these people will 
“dress themselves up in the finest 
array and heigho come to the 
fair,” it all seems a long way off. 

But the insurance industry 
already is providing $1 mil- 
lion coverage on the Fair 
Corporation’s administration 
building which stands on the 
site, the first 
structure to be 
erected for the 
projected Fair. 

It is appropriate 
then to recall the 
insuring of the 
1939 World’s Fair 
at Flushing Mead- 
ow and to takea 
brief look at the 
plans for 1964. 
The late Harold 
Hyer, a New York 
adjuster who was 
insurance director 
for the 1939 Fair, 
coined the slogan 
“Your life and 
property are safe 
within our gates.” 

Subsequent ex- 
perience proved him correct. The 
insurance industry displayed top 
underwriting and engineering 
skill, in a program to control a 
terrific combination of fair- 
ground hazards so that accidents, 
fires and other types of losses 
were kept at a minimum. 


* 1961 New York World's Fair 1964-1965 Corporation 
The Unisphere, to be the symbol of the 
1964 Worid’s Fair, was presented by 
the United States Steel Corporation. 


The Fair opened on April 30, 
1939—the 150th anniversary of 
the inauguration in downtown 
New York of George Washington 
as the nation’s first president. 
And from then until the Fair 
closed on October 31, 1940, in- 
surers had to protect about 60 
million visitors to the 1,216 acres 
of architectural 
wonders housing 
millions of dol- 
lars worth of the 
world’s store of 
art, craft, and cul- 
ture. 

Io quote a 
writer of the day: 
“The Fair, while 
not displaying the 
charms of the re- 
markable Sally 
Rand, has many 
other charming 
features to entice 
the visitor.” These 
“charming fea- 
tures” included: 

“The House of 
Jewels” with $5 
million display of 
precious stones and examples of 
the silversmith’s art from jewelers 
and diamond companies. 

“The House of Magic,” with a 
weird lightning streak typical of 
electrical miracles inside. 

“Maison Coty” designed like a 
giant powder box. 
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The “Pavilion of Eire” shaped, 
as one writer put it, “like Ire- 
land’s never-fading shamrock.” 

Radio Corporation of America 
displayed “the wonders of radio 
and television,” while the U. S. 
S. R. building was dominated by 
the stainless steel figure of a 
worker holding aloft a red star- 
shaped light. 


Waite the 1939 Fair was in 
progress, Mr. Hyer reported, in- 
dividual all-risk underwriters had 
differing emotions. Some “en- 
joyed the good volume of new 
business” while others ““quaked 
aghast when contemplating the 
total of risks.” 

All-risk coverage was in its in- 
fancy in 1939 and aside from the 
“marine” type of risks on fine 
arts, jewelry and some other mov- 
able properties, most of the in- 
surance was written specifically. 
There were numerous interesting 
developments and problems for 
fire insurance then. An Interstate 
Underwriters Board (IUB) fire 
and supplemental cover automat- 
ically absorbed the daily expand- 
ing risk from October 1, 1937 
which reached about $15 million 
as of the date the Fair opened. 
On April 30, 1939 the experience 
developed was not especially 
good but by the end of 1939 the 
loss ratio had dropped to approx- 
imately 20 per cent. 
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Insureds had two options: they 
could either insure to replace- 
ment cost or insure at 50 per cent 
of cost up to May 1940—the be- 
ginning of the second year of the 
Fair—after which they were cov- 
ered for a daily diminishing 
amount until October 1, 1940, 
when the Fair closed. 

There is really no way of deter- 
mining the total insurance carried 
in 1939. Such exhibitors as Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, Firestone, 
Goodrich, American Telephone 
& Telegraph and Consolidated 
Edison had millions of dollars at 
risk in the industrial section, as 
did the British Empire, Russia, 
France, Italy, Belgium and others 
in the international section. With 
fine arts and jewelry included it 
is now believed that the $150 
million estimate of the time was 
too conservative. At the end of 
1939 the ratio of fire losses to fire 
premiums was less than one-half 
of one per cent. 


i the casualty field, all parti- 
cipants—exhibitors and conces- 
sionaires—had to protect the Fair 
Corporation under jointly issued 
policies, with the Fair’s own poli- 
cies being excess. 
Comprehensive policies issued 
by the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany included public liability, 
property damage, professional, 
products, contingent, contractual, 
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false arrest, and employers’ com- 
pensation. These were liabilities 
of the Fair management only. 
This coverage ran for six months 
beyond final closing. 

The amusement area was no 
fun for insurers. It was high- 
rated with high limits demanded 
for the first year, although con- 
cessionaires were permitted an 
insurance cost saving in the sec- 
ond year through reduced limits 
on both public liability and prop- 
erty damage. 

Insurance proved highly effec- 
tive from a public relations stand- 
point, in helping to point the way 
for visitors to broaden their gen- 
eral knowledge and open new av- 
enues of cultural enjoyment. 


When it was publicized that the 


House of Jewels was covered for 
millions of dollars, long lines of 
people queued up to view the 
dazzling exhibit. 

Similarly, with the Master- 
pieces of Art building, where sev- 
eral hundred outstanding paint- 
ings were gathered on loan from 
American museums, private col- 
lections, from the Louvre and 
other great galleries in Europe, a 
press notice that these works of 
art were irisured for at least $30 
million unGoubtedly boosted at- 
tendance and helped create last- 
ing interest in art. 

Scanning a detail of that news 
release stating that a certain Van 


Eyck painting delivered from 
Australia was being insured for 
$400,000, this writer phoned the 
broker concerned to inquire 
whether there was an error and 
whether the painter should not 
be identified as the more widely 
known Van Dyke. Informed that 
the press release was indeed cor- 
rect, this writer thereupon vowed 
not to further remain in such ig- 
norance. 


S.. at the 1939 World’s Fair— 
where the exhibit was presented 
so much more effectively than art 
works in the older existing mu- 
seum buildings elsewhere—began 
an interest that led directly in 
later years to repeated visits to 
collections in Washington, Rome, 
Florence, Paris, London, Amster- 
dam and elsewhere. It is reason- 
able to assume that this insurance 
publicity helped to lead thou- 
sands of other Fair visitors to cul- 
turally enrich their lives. Probably 
the 1964-65 Fair will offer similar 
opportunities. 

The 1964 World’s Fair Corpo- 
ration has named Campo & Rob- 
erts of Long Island City as 
brokers and advisers to handle 
general liability, fire, auto, surety 
and other risks for which the 
corporation may be liable. 

However, the prime goal of 
close collaboration between the 
insurance industry and the Fair 
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Corporation is not to assure in- 
demnification—vital as that is 
but to prevent accidents, fires, 
defalcations, and major and 
minor mishaps of all types. 

The Factory Insurance Associ- 
ation, in connection with prop- 
erty coverages, and United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty plus Fidelity 
& Casualty of the America Fore 
Loyalty Group, in connection 
with casualty coverages, have 
major responsibility in setting the 
pattern for coverages and satety 
requirements of the 1964 Fair. 

With such enormous values 
cuucentrated in a small and 
crowded area, the 1964 Fair 
through Campo & Roberts—aims 
to centralize placing of risks and 
yet utilize all available insurance 
facilities, here and abroad, 
through reinsurance. This will be 
accomplished with issuance of a 
single liability coverage package 
by U.S. F.&G. and F.&C. anda 
single fire insurance package by 
FIA. 


i undamental objectives of in- 
surance of the 1964 Fair are to 
achieve: (1) uniformity of insur- 


ance and the broadest market 
that can be secured; (2) uniform- 
ity of safety requirements; (3) 
total elimination of conflict of in- 
terest with no problems of subro- 
gation, and (4) 
cross-liability to reduce substan- 
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elimination of 


tially the overall premiums 
charged even though the total will 
be higher than in 1939-40 due to 
the limits. 

Buildings will be erected strict- 
ly within the framework of an 
approved building code. For ex- 
ample, no building may abut 
another; each may occupy only 
60 per cent of the ground used 
and each must be centralized on 
its location. FIA engineers have 
formulated the uniform safety 
program and will work closely 
with engineers, architects and the 
exhibitors. The Pinkerton service 
is to handle all security work, it 
is contemplated, in both police 
and fire operations. 

While FIA will accept all man- 
datory fire and extended cover- 
age risks on building and con- 
tents and will distribute the risk 
with many other insurers, and 
while all the liability coverage 
will be in a joint policy with lim- 
its up to $10 million for a single 
acci’ent, additional protection 
may be placed in a largely marine 
insurance pool writing a “differ- 
ence in conditions” policy. The 
exhibitors may obtain transit cov- 
erage, fine arts and other broad 
insurance on an optional basis. 

[o assure the smoothness of 
insurance operations, an insur- 
surance claim office will be estab- 
lished on the Fairgrounds to 
service losses promptly. 





CONFESSIONS OF AN OPTIMIST 


20-20 HINDSIGHT 


By H. T. Shulenberger 


HILE MANY OF US FIND that 
our vision of the future is 
hazy, we’re able to look backward 
at our mistakes with perfect vi- 


sion. I like to call it “Twenty- 
twenty Hindsight.” All of our er- 
rors and omissions seem to stand 
out in bold relief. 

Someone has said that experi- 
ence is knowledge that you gain 


by making mistakes. Let’s see if 


we can Salvage a lesson from our 
errors and sell our mistakes (and 
the knowledge gained from them) 
for more than they cost us. 

Most of the sales lost in recent 
years resulted from three simple 
mistakes: (1) lack of comprehen- 
sion, (2) lack of creativeness, and 
finally (3) lack of communication. 

When I suggest that we all im- 
prove our comprehension of our 


business, I have in mind improv- 
ing our knowledge and broaden- 
ing our mental horizons. The 
greatest by-product of knowledge 
is self-confidence. 

Have you ever had that weak, 
puny, lack of confidence feeling 
that comes from being poorly 
prepared? I have! 

History is filled with the com- 
ments of our elders on the sub- 
ject of continuing to learn. That’s 
what Benjamin Franklin had in 
mind when he said, “The doors 
of wisdom are never shut.” 

An intense thirst for knowl- 
edge has characterized almost 
every man who has ever achieved 
success. 

Despite my failures, I’m opti- 
mistic in my conviction that each 
of us has within himself the 
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power to correct and overcome 
his failings through will power 
and determination. An error does 
not become a mistake until you 
refuse to correct It. 

What about the many sales 
that are lost because of lack of 
imagination or creativeness? 

You’ve heard this complaint 
about our product: People say 
that insurance is intangible... 
you can’t see it, you can’t taste 
or feel it. Our problem, then, is 
one of packaging and presenting 
this intangible in the most excit- 
ing, imaginative and thought- 
provoking way possible. 

There’s an old cliche about va- 
riety being the spice of life. Too 
many of us are in a mental rut, 


Mr. Shulenberger, who operates 
an agency in Miami, has written ar- 
ticles for national trade magazines 
and has averaged more than 200 
speaking appearances a year for 
the last 10 years. In 1952 he be- 
came the first agent in Florida to 
receive both the C.L.U. and C.P.C.U. 
designations. 
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and there’s so little difference be- 
tween being in a rut and being in 
a grave! 

Many of us fail in not using the 
excellent visual sales pieces pre- 
pared by the companies. Through 
their use, insurance can be made 
into a living document. The sim- 
plest and most effective proposal 
I’ve ever seen was one that cop- 
ies Benjamin Franklin’s tech- 
nique of drawing a line down the 
center of a page and putting the 
advantages and disadvantages on 
either side of the line. 

Finally, if we are to make the 
Sixties soar, insurance underwrit- 
ers must learn to communicate. 

Many of us fail to sell because 
we are talking above the head of 
our prospect. Can’t you see him 


now, nodding his head in ap- 
proval, when all the time he 


doesn’t have the remotest idea 
what we mean by extended cov- 
erage? 

Every profession has language 
of its own, but let’s reserve ours 
for shop-talk at the office. Selling 
is simple with simple selling! 
That includes simple language, 
appropriate and understandable 
to the prospect. 

In St. Paul’s epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, we find this: “Except 
ye utter by the tongue words easy 
to be understood, how shall it be 
known what is spoken. For ye 
shall speak into the air.” 





Court Decisions 


CXIII—Alan Greller of the New York Bar 


Liability of College—A chemistry student at a college, while attempting to 
extinguish a fire in a laboratory which had resulted from an experiment con- 
ducted by other students involving the use of inflammable gases, was seriously 
injured when a violent explosion occurred. He sued the college for damages, 
claiming that the school was negligent in failing to provide adequate supervi- 
sion of the laboratory and in failing to provide and maintain adequate fire ex- 
tinguishers. He obtained a judgment on the jury’s verdict in his favor. The 
appellate court ruled that there was sufficient evidence to find negligence on 
either ground, and affirmed the judgment. (Jay v. College (Wash. 1959) 335 P. 
2d. 458.) 

Liability of Roller Skating Rink—A woman, while skating in a roller skat- 
ing rink, fell and was injured. She sued the rink proprietor for damages, 
claiming that she was knocked down by another patron who had for some 
time been speed skating and weaving in and out in violation of the rules of 
the rink. Although the guard on duty at the time testified that he saw no one 
speed skating, the jury returned a $3,500 verdict in favor of the injured 
woman. The defendant appealed the judgment against him but the appellate 
court ruled that the evidence sustained the finding of negligence on the part 
of the rink operator. (Schamel v. St. Louis Arena Corp. (Missouri 1959) 324 
S.W. 2d. 375.) 

Liability of Hotel—A woman guest at a hotel went to the hotel’s snack bar 
and was served some refreshments. After leaving the place she realized that she 
had left her camera behind. She was returning to retrieve it through a different 
entrance than the one she had used previously when she walked into a closed 
sliding clear glass panel which had no markings, and was injured. In her suit 
against the hotel for damages, the defendant claimed that the woman had been 
contributorily negligent, but she nevertheless recovered judgment on the jury’s 
verdict in her favor. The judgment was affirmed on appeal. (Harold Corp. v. 
Herzberg (Florida 1959) 110 S. 2d. 683.) 
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by Edward S. Greene 
Assistant Secretary, Safety Engineering Department 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 


ARETY ENGINEERS are insur- 
S ance salesmen too! 

ab 
engineering assistance know full 
well its usefulness in helping re- 
new business year after year and 
in securing new business. 


Although agents sometimes 
think of the service of the safety 
engineer in terms of large risks, 
and particularly in connection 
with compensation and public 
liability coverages, these are not 
necessarily the gauges by which 
the value of safety engineering 
service should be measured. For 
example: 

An agent submitted a dry- 
cleaning plant to his company 
for inland marine coverages. The 
previous carrier had requested 
termination of coverage because 
it found the insured had been us- 
ing naphtha—a volatile and ex- 
tremely flammable material—as 
the solvent. 
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ents who have made use of 


The prospective carrier’s engi- 
neer studied the operations and 
learned that naphtha had been 
used initially because the local 
oil distributor had run out of 
safety solvent temporarily. How- 
ever, the dry-cleaning plant had 
continued to use the naphtha be- 
cause it did an effective cleaning 
job. The engineer, after determ- 
ing that the safety solvent was 
again available, showed the owner 
of the plant that it was both 
safer and cheaper than naphtha. 


Impressed by the know-how 
and sincerity of the engineer, the 
prospect gave not only his inland 
marine account, but also his other 
lines, to this agent with the com- 
petent engineering service. 


Not every agent has a prospect 
list made up entirely of desirable 
and profitable pieces of business. 
Most agents have their share of 
debit-rated risks with poor expe- 
rience. What to do with them? 





AGENT PLUS ENGINEER — GOOD BUSINESS 


The company with an effective 
and competent engineering unit 
is often able to make good busi- 
ness out of bad. Cooperation from 
the agent and his client, of course, 
are essential. 

A few years ago one of our 
agents offered us a risk engaged 
in the manufacture of book 
matches. It had a poor casualty 
record. The agent promised us 
the cooperation of the insured’s 
management and his own office. 
Our engineer went to work and 
provided the necessary technical 
assistance, aided by the techni- 
cians of our research division. 

The accompanying chart shows 
the record over the ensuing years. 





| A MATCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
| 
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When the match company held 
its annual safety dinner at the 
end of the second year, our engi- 
neer discovered to his surprise 
that he was the guest of honor. 
Both the insured and the agent 
realized that safety engineering 
had not only immeasurably 
improved the company’s insur- 
ance status, but had also saved 
a large sum of money for the in- 
sured in the way of reduced pre- 
miums and lower indirect costs 
against which there is no insur- 
ance. 

On the other side of the pic- 
ture, but also on the credit side, 
is the ability of the competent 
engineer to guide the agent, as 
well as his company, away from 
the definitely bad risk. 

For example, an agent offered 
us a wooden frame hotel without 
sprinklers or alarm system, be- 
cause the owner told him he 
would do whatever he could for 
the safety of his guests. Our en- 
gineer recommended both an 
alarm system and sprinklers. 

When he found out the cost, 
the owner refused to install either. 

Our engineer recommended we 
decline the opportunity to write 
this compensation and liability 
business, and the company 
agreed. Less than a year later, 
the hotel burned to the ground 
and two guests lost their lives. 

Regrettable as such incidents 
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are—and they continue to occur 
this agent, having tried and 
failed to improve the risk, at 
least avoided being associated 
with the resulting disaster. 
Most agencies will find the 
company engineering department 
to be a powerful force in the ac- 
quisition of new, large risks. Often 


the safety engineer can be part of 


the agent’s actual sales team. 

Let us consider, for example, 
the case of a large manufacturing 
plant and see how the solicita- 
tion might proceed. First, the 
agent arranges an appointment 
for the engineer with a member 
of his client’s staff. 

The engineering gets pertinent 
data on the products being man- 
ufactured, the loss control pro- 
gram, and the accident record. 
He then makes a preliminary 
survey of the plant, keeping his 
eyes open for items that will have 
sales, as well as loss control value. 

The engineer then submits his 
report to the underwriter. He 
also drafts recommendations on 
the control of losses, which serve 
to demonstrate the insurer’s fa- 
cilities and service in handling 
such problems for the prospect. 

[his material, combined with 
related data on the underwriting 
plan, claim handling, and agency 
control—all tailored for this pros- 
pect—is turned over to the agent. 
He usually requests the personal 
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assistance of a team for the ac- 
tual presentation to the prospect’s 
management. The engineer can 
be an important member of this 
group. He has probably seen 
more of the prospect’s operations 
than the agent, and he under- 
stands better what is going on 
in the actual manufacturing. He 
has first-hand knowledge of any 
weakness in the prospect’s loss 
control program and knows how 
to explain the remedy. He can 
also explain the services of his 
company’s research and special- 
ized assistance division. 

Since loss control is the major 
factor in keeping premiums at a 
minimum, it behooves the agent 
to familiarize himself with his 
company’s specialized engineer- 
ing services. 

The geared-to-the-times cas- 
ualty company has a research 
division of engineers, chemists 
and industrial hygienists special- 
izing in such areas as power press 
guarding, air sampling, waste dis- 
posal and noise control. 

Our latest technical service is 
in the field of nuclear radiation. 
This requires a specially trained 
engineer equipped with instru- 
ments to measure radioactivity 
and armed with high priority 
clearance to get him into installa- 
tions otherwise forbidden. Such 
a company engineer is essential 
to the agent who wants to “cover” 
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many of today’s manufacturers 
and contractors, ship-builders 
and institutions. 

The modern casualty company 
also maintains an up-to-date 
laboratory where company chem- 
ists analyze samples of poten- 
tially harmful materials. 

Beside the technical assistance 
so essential to effective loss con- 
trol, the safety engineer on a 
large risk accomplishes other long 
term objectives. He helps the in- 
sured organize an active safety 
committee. He attends safety 
meetings and may use his com- 
pany’s motion pictures and other 
audio-visual aids and demonstra- 
tions. He helps investigate and 
ferret out the true causes of acci- 
dents so they may be eliminated. 
Often he helps the insured run 
safety contests for employees, 
supervisors, or departments. 

He puts on safety training 
courses for department foremen. 
He studies various departmental 
operations to assure that no care- 
less work habits are picked up 
by experienced workers as they 
become accustomed to the job. 

Regularly he submits recom- 
mendations to the plant manager, 


or safety director, to help correct 
unsafe conditions and practices. 
It should be emphasized that 
engineering service is available 
to other than the large manufac- 
turing plant. Effective service has 
been rendered by our safety en- 
gineers for department stores, 
chain stores, hotels, catering es- 
tablishments, and restaurants. 
Engineers have also heiped 
agents with public institutions, 
automobile and truck fleets, con- 
tracting risks and shipyards. 
This broad, virtually unlimited 
service is available for the asking. 
Any risk that develops a pre- 
mium that permits it—and will 
give the safety engineer the man- 
agement cooperation he needs to 
accomplish results—will be given 
this service by any reliable insur- 
ance company with a competent 
engineering department. 
These services are designed to 
come through the office of the 
agent, and he is kept posted on 
developments. Therefore, the 
agent is in a position of control 
at all times. 
The agent plus the engineer 
can develop business that is good 
for everybody. 


Nobody grows old merely by living a number of years. 
People grow old by deserting their ideas. Years may wrinkle 


the skin, but to give up interest wrinkles the soul 


Douglas MacArthur 


General 
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Between the Lines 


The bite. A Dallas, Tex., man 
stepped out onto the front porch of 
his home and was struck on the head; 
upon discovered that 


someone had made off with the four 


reviving, he 


gold teeth in his mouth 

Minute man. Just about a minute 
after a Coalville, England, man bought 
himself his first car, he was in collision 
with another auto 


impatient. While a motorist was 
in a Ariz., 
taking out an automobile policy, 


Tucson, insurance office 


someone stole his car 


Driving through. As an Erwin, 
N. ¢ 


it almost stood on end when an out- 


, woman was combing her hair 


of-control car rolled through the 
house and out into the back yard 
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Job hazard. After a Detroit parole 
officer got through interviewing some 
parolees in his office, he discovered 
that his coat had been stolen. 


Dead reckoning. A Los Angeles 
woman explained in court why she 
hadn't sought the family car, a 1949 
hearse, as community property in her 
divorce: “I wouldn’t be caught dead 


Off the beaten track. Onlookers 
were somewhat taken aback at La- 
conia, N. H., when they beheld a gar- 
age tow truck pulling a passenger train 
along the railroad tracks; the wheels 
of the train had frozen fast to the rails 
and the tow truck was pulling it free. 

Time on his hands. After an 
Exeter, England, man broke out of 
jail to see a woman, his attorney ex- 
plained: “He wanted to marry her 
but unfortunately there was never 
enough time between his jail sentences.” 





a significant marketing message 
from a company executive 


REATE 


the 


LAMORe 


by Lyttleton M. Baldwin 


HERE WAS NO PUBLIC DEMAND 

for the telephone until after 
Alexander Graham Bell had 
toiled tirelessly to create and de- 
velop it. There was no public 
clamor for the automobile to re- 
place old Dobbin until after it 
had become a reality through the 
patient work and inventive genius 
of such men as Charles Duryea 
and Henry Ford. 

It is much the same with im- 
portant new developments in the 
field 
ever does the public clamor for 


new policies or new packages of 


insurance protection. It is also 
true that clamor is too strong a 
word for the public’s inclination 
toward the convenience and 
efficiency of one-stop insurance 


of insurance. Seldom if 


service offered by any one com- 
pany or any one agent. Never- 
theless such new developments 
and facilities are rapidly becom- 
ing important facts of life not 
only to the insurance industry 
but also to the public whom it 
serves. 

The insurance business, re- 
duced to very simple terms, is a 
combination of three things: un- 
derwriting, which is a promise to 
pay; integrity in keeping that 
promise; and salesmanship. 

It has been well said that sales- 
manship is the greatest business 
in the country, because nothing 
happens in our economy until 
some salesman sells something. 
This is certainly true in the great 
field of insurance. It is the priv- 
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ilege and the responsibility of the 
industry to use creativeness and 
resourcefulness in developing 
new and superior packages of 
insurance protection. Having 
done that, it is also our privilege 
and responsibility through our 
American Agency System to go 
out and se// this improved prod- 
uct to the people who will benefit 
by owning the product—namely, 
the general public! The demand, 
in short, will come after the im- 
proved product and the improved 
service become available. 


Asie from the obvious benefits 
to the public, there is one para- 
mount and decisive cause for the 
growing all-lines trend, at least 
in respect to the fire and casualty 
companies, and that is the un- 
favorable loss experience they 
have sustained during the past 
few years—during much of the 
past decade, for that matter. Most 
property-writing companies have 
been extremely interested in the 
steady progress maintained by 
such experienced multiple-line 
companies as the Aetna, Con- 
tinental Casualty and The 
Travelers. 

Casualty and fire business tends 
to be cyclical—which is just 
another way of saying that the 
profit and loss picture tends to 
be one of peaks and valleys. The 
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relatively stable profits and steady 
upward sales climb of life insur- 
ance makes it an attractive sales 
partner and a leveler of corpo- 
rate peaks and valleys. 


Nothing is surer in this world 
than the fact that things are 
changing, and are going to keep 
on changing. This ineviiably 
forces upon us the necessity of 
being flexible and learning to 
meet and cope with these changes. 


Gone are the days when our 
mothers or wives shopped ata 
grocery store for canned goods, 
a butcher shop for meat, a fruit 
market for perishables, a drug 
store for aspirin tablets, and a “5 
and 10” for sundries. In a short 
span of time we have grown ac- 
customed to the convenience and 
saving in time and money made 
possible by buying all such needs 
under one roof. 


The supermarket idea, as we 
know, has been gradually ex- 
tended or expanded into the so- 
called one-stop shopping center. 
A lot of careful planning, experi- 
mentation and modern design 
have gone into these centers, and 
the tremendous success enjoyed 
in this method of merchandising 
offers a promising field for con- 
tinued research on our part. Yet 
can—or should — an intangible 
product like insurance be mer- 





chandised in much that same 
way? 

This question is not likely to be 
fully answered this year, or next. 
There are certain stubborn and 
inherent difficulties in making 
any such merchandising transi- 
tion. There are basic and funda- 
mental differences between our 
product and other products. 
From a merchandising stand- 
point, insurance is unique: In its 
simplest terms, insurance is a 
promise to pay. You can’t pick it 
up from a store counter aad leok 


it over as you would a roas: of 


meat or a pair of pliers. You 
can’t feel it for firmness or tex- 
ture, you can’t taste it, or wear 
it, or try it on, or listen to it, or 
take a ride in it. 


Mr. Baldwin is a vice president of 
the Travelers Insurance Companies. 
A graduate of Yale University, he 
began his insurance career with the 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
in 1928 and joined the Travelers two 


years later. 


CREATE THE CLAMOR! 


When you buy a house, an au- 
tomobile, a refrigerator, a TV, or 
any other commodity, you are 
buying something which you in- 
tend to use immediately. But an 
insurance policy is something else 
again. When a prospect buys an 
insurance policy, he is getting 
something he may not use for 
years. He may have to use it to- 
day, or next week, or next year— 
he may never have occasion to 
take advantage of his purchase. 
In fact he hopes he’ll never need 
it. 


I, follows that to sell such a 
product—to merchandise it suc- 
cessfully—a man needs a very 
special sort of enthusiasm and 
perseverance. An insurance agent 
is a very special sort of man—and 
he need apologize to no one for 
possessing the special qualities so 
necessary to his success. There 
are very few truly thoughtful and 
responsible persons who would 
wish to live in a world which was 
utterly devoid of such a product 
as insurance and the security and 
peace of mind it provides. 

And if the agent is to give com- 
plete insurance service to his cli- 
ent, he is not completing his mis- 
sion unless he protects human 
values as well as property values. 
All of the homes, factories, apart- 
ments and other property ever in- 
sured would be only a mockery— 
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of no value whatsoever—without 
people to use them for their in- 
tended purposes. 


= would deny that we are 
in the midst of a merchandising 
and marketing upheaval. In fact 
the “marketing revolution” is 
rapidly becoming ponderous plat- 
itude. What is happening in the 
insurance business is not so much 
a revolution as an inevitable and 
long overdue evolution. 

Evolution might be described as 
growth and development — the 
gradual transforming of some- 
thing better out of whatever is 
good in an existing system. We 
might say that it is the task and 
the opportunity of management 
to do just this; to develop and 
revitalize present systems of op- 
eration, rather than to wrench 
and twist these systems into un- 
tried forms. 

To those who distrust change 
and habitually shy away from it, 
I would suggest that stubborn, 
unbending conservatism can be 
just as dangerous, just as inde- 
fensible as reckless “change for 
the sake of change.” We would 
be foolish indeed to bury our 
heads in the sands of compla- 
cency. We would be equally fool- 
ish to attempt to chart the future 
as if it were merely an extension 
of the past. 

On the contrary, we must rec- 
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ognize that the insurance market 
itself has undergone basic and 
far-reaching changes. It has 
changed from a comparatively 
small segment of our population 
to a “middle-income” segment of 
such size and economic power 
that it staggers the imagination. 
It is no longer a small piece of 
our total economic “pie”; it is 
rapidly becoming pretty much 
the whole pie! 

In The Travelers, particularly 
since 1958, we have had an 
awakening on the part of fire and 
casualty agents to the necessity of 
putting “Life” into their agencies. 
Many are using the services of 
salaried staff men to assist them 
in writing life insurance on casu- 
alty and fire policyholders with 
whom they have done business 
for many years. 


ie property underwriter has 
a tremendous advantage in that 
the door is always open to him 
to discuss insurance needs wit! 
his client, whereas the life-only 
underwriter must first se// the 
idea of an interview. Some large 
casualty and fire agencies have 
organized separate life depart- 
ments within their agencies, 
knowing that approximately one 
out of every five clients on their 
books will purchase life insurance 
in any given year—if not from 
them, then from some other 





agency. They can envision pro- 
duction of a large life volume 
and the resultant commission dol- 
lars at very little expense to the 
agency. There isn’t much differ- 
ence between net and gross in 
commissions received from life 
and disability lines, and many 
agencies feel that the installation 
of a life department is the proper 
answer to increasing net profit to 
the agency without materially in- 
creasing operating expenses. 


an the company point of 
view, we must open, and continue 
to open, many new agency offices 
to improve both insurance pro- 
duction and service in areas 
which have shown a major pop- 
ulation and economic growth. 
Companies must use every effec- 
tive means to promote the move- 
ment of both new and established 
agents to suburban population 
centers, and provide intensive 
training of these agents in the 
philosophy and skills of multiple- 
line selling. In short, we must 
bring our field and agency forces 
to the market; we cannot expect 
the market to come to us. 

We must continue to improve 
our product to enable our agents 
to offer the market —particularly 
the middle-income market—the 
policies and programs it needs for 
broad coverage. We must con- 
tinue to develop more and better 
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packages of insurance protection. 
Through premium budget plans, 
we must make the financing of 
the resulting combined premiums 
as convenient and “painless” to 
our policyholders as the monthly 
utility bill. 

We must realize more fully that 
today’s insurance buyer is think- 
ing of his family life and family 
values as a complete entity... 
home, automobile, education, re- 
tirement, possessions and all the 
rest. When he buys insurance, he 
wants to protect as many of these 
elements as he can in a single, 
unified program. When we make 
it possible for him to acquire this 
broad, modern type of insurance 
package without undue financial 
Strain, then we are well on the 
road toward meeting the require- 
ments of today’s insurance 
market. 


E tective promotion of all lines 
—whether based on package con- 
cepts or not—will involve new 
approaches and unfamiliar ad- 
vertising techniques. Vigorous 
presentation will require greatly 
increased company advertising 


budgets. By the same token, 
there’s no point in an agent being 
equipped to render all-lines serv- 
ice if he’s going to keep it a secret. 
In order to achieve high multiple- 
line production, he must take full 
advantage of advertising and pro- 
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motion sales aids made available 


to him, and also, with the help of 


home office advertising special- 
ists, develop his own local adver- 
tising program. 

Many progressive companies 
are actively exploring ways of 
combining both human value 
needs and property value needs 
into unified packages of protec- 
tion. It will be our task to make 
these protection packages not 
only broad in scope, and there- 
fore valuable to the policyholder, 


simple to sell and service. There 
are many difficulties involved, 
and new and imaginative think- 
ing will be required. 
Undoubtedly many changes 
and adjustments will be neces- 
sary, both at the company and 
agency level. We must make prog- 
ress toward a better understanding 
not only of human needs, but of 
human nature. From a merchan- 
dising point of view, we must 
learn to deal with people along 
the grain of human nature, rather 


but also economical to buy and _ than against it. 


Another Generalization 

The independent agent will go the way of the small, corner grocery store, 
we have been told from time to time. Look at what happened to the inde- 
pendent grocer and his dusty little shop with the cat sleeping in the window, 
in the face of competition from the chain store operator, those who like to 
draw this parallel are continually pointing out to us. Well, what did happen 
to the independent grocer? 

We don’t know what happened to the one on your corner but here is what 
our man did. He took the cat out of the window, repainted his shop, put a 
few of the innovations used by the chain stores into his operation, did a 
little promotion work, i.e., baud bills, worked a little harder—and kept his 
delivery service. Our grocer and his clerk are both friendly men, know the 
business upside down, and call the vast majority of their customers by name. 

Has his operation disappeared from sight? He’s doing more business than 
ever before. He can’t be that unique, either. The largest percentage of the 
food business in this country is still controlled by the independent grocer 

Like the independent agent, the independent grocer has the muscle to 
survive. All he has to do is use it. The good ones will 

Reprinted from 
The Canadian Underwriter 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS MINDED 
FIELDMEN TO BE HONORED 





Fieldmen who throughout the year do the most to promote 
the public relations program of the capital stock property and 
casualty insurance business will be awarded "Outstanding 
Fieldman of the Year" certificates. The winners will be 
selected by the Insurance Information Institute's Regional 
Advisory Committees. 

The presentations will be made annually by the Institute 
to one fieldman in each of the country's five regional areas. 


NBFU CHRISTMAS SAFETY KIT 
AVAILABLE TO WOMEN'S CLUBS 





A new program kif for women's clubs, suggesting how to 
turn a Christmas celebration into a “party with a purpose, " 
has been prepared by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The kit, "Tree Trimming With a Twist," is available, free 
of charge on a one-to-a-club basis, from the Information Office 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York 38, N.Y. In the Middle West, write to 222 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. West of the Rockies, write 
to 465 California Street, San Francisco, California. 


NAIA AIRS PROBLEMS, 
EXPRESSES FAITH IN FUTURE 





In a big city (Dallas) in a big state, America's independent 
agents put on one of their biggest conventions (more than 2, 000 
present) and reaffirmed their faith in a big future. 

That both "partners" -- the agents and the companies -- in 
the American Agency System have troublesome problema in a 
troublesome period was freely acknowledged and discussed 
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during the NAIA'‘s colorful 65th annual convention. Faith in an 
ability to work them out shoulder-to-shoulder was voiced by 
NAIA's outgoing president and spokesman, Porter Ellis. 

Noting that the lines of communication between agents and 
companies have been and will continue to be strengthened, Mr. 
Ellis declared: "'...while we will have differences of opinion, 
representatives of both the producers' organizations and the 
companies will approach the problenis that confront them, not 
on a selfish, arbitrary, dictatorial basis, but with open minds 
calmness and with a dedication of purpose and true statesman- 
ship to find the answer to the problems." 

Elected to the presidency of NAIA for the coming year was 
Cooper M. Cubbedge, of Jacksonville, Florida. 


DAMAGE RECORD APPEARS SAFE, 
BUT CARLA LEADS IN HEADACHES 





Hurricane Carla, not expected to go into the record book 
as history's costliest, may be distinguished as the one that 
produced the most headaches. 

Insured property losses were estimated at between $85 and 


$100 million, which would put the damage at less than that 
caused by Hurricanes Donna, Carol or Hazel. 

Meeting force with well-calculated speed, the capital stock 
insurance companies had more than 450 adjusters on the Texas 
Gulf Coast (to supplement local adjusting staffs) before that 
area was ravaged by the center of Carla. The handling of 
claims was under way within 48 hours after Carla had passed. 

A few days later came the "storm after the storm, " when 
Governor Price of Texas issued a statement warning adjusters 
not to "use the fine print" to deny claims and generally imply- 
ing that policyholders were getting cavalier treatment from 
the companies. 

B. P. L. Carden, general adjuster of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, immediately answered the charges in a 
statement wired to Texas newspapers. A fact sheet explaining 
water damage exclusions also was sent to the editors. 

Later, the Governor moderated his statement, saying that 
most insurance companies were treating claimants fairly and 
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that he had been referring to only "a few'' companies. 

But there was still more to come. The Texas House Investi- 
gating Committee voted to hold hearings to study the handling 
of insurance claims (a probe welcomed in a joint statement by 
the NBFU, the Texas Insurance Advisory Association and the 
Association 6f Texas Fire and Casualty Companies). 

At the first session (more were in prospect), legislators 
said they would consider several measures, including shifting 
from the policyholder to the insurer the responsibility for 
proving an insurance claim. 

TIAA and the Insurance Information Institute, meanwhile, 
continued to maintain liaison with Texas news media, to report 
the progress in loss adjustments and to keep abreast of other 
developments. 

Storm warnings went out as another hurricane, Esther, 
approached the eastern seaboard a few days after Carla. But 
Esther contented herself with a relatively mild swipe at the 
mainland, leaving property damage estimated at $3 million on 
Long Island and less than $1 million in each of four states. 


CHURCH INSURANCE PROGRAM 
IS DESCRIBED AS WEAK 





Insurance programs of the churches of the United Presbyter- 
ian Church in the U. S. A. are generally inadequate, according 
to a report in the August 15 issue of ''Presbyterian Life."' The 
article outlines the results of a recent insurance survey of the 
church's 9,133 congregations -- and quotes an insurance official 
as saying that most other denominations probably would "get 
the same answers. '"' 

Of the churches responding to a questionnaire, the article 
states, 63 per cent have public liability insurance but "great 
numbers of them are covered for regrettably small amounts." 
Among the respondents, lll reported no insurance at all and 
another 405 said they had fire insurance only. 

Suggested the author of the article: "The best advice to a 
church is that it get good advice; that it turn to its local agent 
or broker for truly professional treatment of its account." 

(Church risks that may be insured and types of protection 
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available are described in a revised "Guide to Property and 
Casualty Insurance on Churches," just published by the 
Insurance Information Institute. The booklet is available froni 
the I.1.1., 60 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


TELEVISED DRIVER TRAINING RECOGNIZED 
FOR INSURANCE DISCOUNTS IN NEW YORK 





Male students enrolled in recognized driver education 
courses in New York State high schools now can take part of 
their classroom instruction over television and still qualify 
for auto insurance discounts. 

The National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters andthe Nation- 
al Automobile Underwriters Association said that decision was 
in line with the state's plan to upgrade instruction, cut costs 
and expand driver education programs by use of television. 

New York is the first state to receive such rate reductions. 


F. R. ON TOP IN TWO DECISIONS, 
BUT INVALIDATED IN THIRD 





Legislation which would have permitted many motorists to 
evade financial responsibility requirements has been vetoed by 
Rhode Island's Governor Notte, who commented: 

"It is legislation such as this which leads to public clamor 
for compulsory insurance for uninsured motorists." The 
Governor expressed belief that Rhode Island, by strengthening 
financial responsibility laws, ''can avoid some of the problems 
and expense of compulsory insurance." 

In other recent cases: 

l. The Florida Supreme Court reversed a lower court 
finding that the state's financial responsibility law was 
invalid. 

2. Colorado's Supreme Court struck down that state's 
financial responsibility 'aw by a 5-2 decision, and then re- 
fused to reconsider. wWescribing the decision as "pretty 
far-reaching in terms of safety, '' Governor McNichols 
said he and other state officials would attempt to work out 
a solution ''to protect people from irresponsible drivers." 
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SAP IES 0: 


a cause for 


GREATNESS 


by Waldo E. Stephens 


AN WE SURVIVE technology? 

If the present rate of traffic 
accidents continues for the next 
10 years, 400,000 Americans will 
not survive automotive technol- 
ogy with its constantly expanding 
impact upon our society. In ad- 
dition to the 400,000 persons we 
can expect to be killed in high- 
way accidents in the next decade, 
15 million persons will be crit- 
ically handicapped; 20 million 
more will suffer injuries. The 
economic waste will exceed $60 
billion. 

These harrowing statistics spell 
out serious shortcomings in our 
national and local safety pro- 
grams. It is a situation that calls 
for greatness in thought, perspec- 
tive, courage, and dedication. 


It is fair to ask a question that 
applies to each and all alike. Do 
we really care enough about this 
great cause of safety to break out 
of a strait jacket of complacency 
(that appears at times to be cal- 
loused indifference) as we wade 
conscience deep in human trag- 
edy and appear to feel no pain? 

Regardless of how we arrived 
at our present state, we have all 
but learned to live with and to 
embrace the deadly evil of traffic 
disasters; the shock of such 
wholesale slaughter and the crip- 
pling of millions of men, women, 
and children, should move us to 
consider the most effective way 
to escape from our own enslave- 
ment in old patterns of thought 
which do not meet the demands 


Mr. Stephens is president of the Esperanza Oil Company, Okla- 
homa City, and is vice president of the Oklahoma City Safety Council. 
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of the new technological age in 
which we live. 

Shouldn’t one of our foremost 
tasks be to take inventory of our 
own concepts, ideas and cliches, 
which have become a bit thumb 
worn and outmoded? 


M oaern technology has placed 
man in new surroundings. 

The line of chain reaction from 
an engineering breakthrough to 
give us new machines and new 
tools of power to the final catch- 
ing up in social adjustments to 
the new order of things follows 
some such course as this: first, 
science anc technology create 
material abundance by means of 
more and more powerful and 
complicated machines; second, 
the new environment of expanded 
human relations, congestions, 
and tensions contributing to 
greater risks, call for broader per- 
spectives and more appropriate 
standards of behavior; third, the 
gradual recognition that old con- 
cepts, patterns of individual con- 
duct, are not adequate to meet 
the changed social order. 

The safety movement in the 
United States is in this third 
state of expression. The leaders 
in this great cause have been 
aware, for some time, of the im- 
pact of technological forces upon 
our society which persists in 
holding to traditional beliefs and 
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individual rights. Unfortunately 
they have not been able to trans- 
fer their insight and perspective 
to the average citizen who ap- 
pears to be operating on tradi- 
tional beliefs. 


Meas of our emphasis in safety 
appeals has been placed upon 
outer compulsion and reliance 
upon fear of punishment to 
achieve proper conduct on the 
highway. The degree to which 
-ach citizen has been prompted 
to develop an inner control of 
his own free will when behind 
the wheel of a car is the real 
measure and the level of the suc- 
cess of a national safety program. 

In no sense do I advocate the 
removal of or the reduction of 
external compulsion such as ar- 
rests and stiff fines, imprisonment 
and denial of a citizen’s right to 
drive a car. But I cannot but 
wonder whether all the police 
power that can be brought to bear 
upon the problem of traffic vio- 
lations will go very far toward 
resolving the difficulties we face 
in achieving a higher standard of 
safety. Traffic tickets have be- 
come a necessary nuisance in the 
game of trying to outsmart the 
policemen where excessive speed 
is justified by the driver, but al- 
legedly not understood by the 
traffic officer. It is difficult for 
Officials to find for jury service 
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citizens who will take a firm pub- 
lic stand against the blatant dis- 
regard of safety precautions and 
traffic controls. 

It is evident that a sound safety 
program calls for something more 
than outward compulsion. 





The Expanding Impact of the 
Automobile on our Society 


(Auto Registration in the U.S.) 











I, it possible that we are start- 
ing too late in providing instruc- 
tion and training for our youth 


in order to forewarn them to 
avoid unnecessary exposure to 
difficulties they can’t handle? We 
do not wait until our boys and 
girls are 16 years of age to give 
them basic instructions in mat- 
ters of health, social responsibil- 
ity, morality and the essentials of 
good citizenship. With all of these 
precautions and preparations to 
conserve life, we turn most of the 
members of the new generation 
loose in the jungle of traffic dis- 
orders to learn the hard and 
dangerous way what they should 
have been disciplined to practice 
from the outset. 

There is something lacking in 
our sense of values that prompts 


us to require our boys and girls 
to study ancient history, foreign 
languages, and branches of 
science, on the grounds that they 
must be trained for richer living; 
then subject them to the hazards 
of modern traffic or turn them 
loose on the public highway to 
endanger others and risk their 
own necks without proper dis- 
cipline and preparation for safe 
driving. The improved standards 
of driving, resulting from high 
quality leadership in training 
courses, support the contention 
that leaders of stature can help 
to lift driver training out of the 
mediocre rating which it is often 
given and give this fundamental 
discipline a high priority as a 
must for every boy and girl. 
Among proposals for reducing 
high speeds, which are no doubt 
responsible for numerous acci- 
dents, there is one that has re- 
ceived rather wide circulation: 
namely, require automobile man- 
ufacturers to install a governor 
on each car that will establish a 
maximum speed it can go. But a 
vast number of traffic accidents 
occur at a rather low accelera- 
tion. How to train the person 
behind the wheel to act as the 
only effective governor under all 
circumstances is the issue. 
With all that modern engineer- 
ing and technology can create in 
the way of mechanical improve- 
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ments in the changing automobile, 
it would seem reasonable to ex- 
pect the development of simple 
devices to help the driver to know 
when he exceeds the limits of his 
foresight and control in the op- 
eration of a car. Citizens don’t 
go along the highway reciting 
over and over the safety rules. 
Some warning signal could indi- 
cate excessive speed, driving too 
close to the car ahead under dif- 
ferent rates of acceleration, when 
fatigue has reached a point that 
the efficiency of the operator is 
impaired, and the zone of danger 
when another car is approaching 
from the right or left. 

Is it out of line to expect mod- 
ern engineering that creates a 
high powered, high speed car to 
provide the driver with some- 
thing more than brakes to help 
him adjust to situations that no 
one can judge properly under all 
circumstances? 


Na er was there greater need 
for a large perspective, an active, 
creative imagination, a courage- 
ous will, and a dedicated mind 
and heart than effective safety 
demands today. 

There are certain responses to 


appeals for improved patterns of 


living which are rooted in our 
traditions and in the motivation 
of the American people. These 
can be most helpful in our efforts 
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to build a successful safety pro- 
gram. 

First, there is a sense of 
good sportsmanship which 
prompts the American peo- 
ple to appreciate and ap- 
plaud the person who plays 
according to the rules of 
the game. Far more needs 
to be done in developing 
public opinion in terms of 
expectation and determin- 
ation that the rules of the 
road shall be honored. 
When we are ready to take 
seriously the sacredness of 
safety and not tolerate flip- 
pant disregard for the se- 
curity of others, we can 
expect an improved mental 
and social climate favor- 
able to this noble cause. 

Second, there is a tre- 
mendous capacity for re- 
sentment of, and opposi- 
tion to, a low blow in a 
selfish action by those who 
injure others in a spirit of 
arrogance and lack of re- 
gard for their rights. We 
don’t like a bully, a greedy, 
grasping individual who 
seems to trample under 
foot the values which we 
are taught to respect and 
to safeguard. We are not 
making the most of this 
source of public response 
and support to uphold the 
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standards of public safety 
formulated to protect hu- 
man life. 


Third, the American peo- 
ple are ambitious. They 
desire social acceptance 
and approval for their 
achievements. There is one 
word that all citizens can 
understand: Excellence. Rec- 
ognition is due those who 
achieve a level of excel- 
lence in any phase of their 
determination to improve 
themselves. Why not de- 
pend more upon the deep- 
seated quality of reaching 
for higher goals as a sup- 
port for the achievement 
of excellence in the field of 
safety? 

Fourth, the American 
people have unusual ca- 
pacity for sympathy for 
the unfortunate, concern 
for the well-being of the 
underdog. Present an im- 
age of someone in urgent 
need, in pain and difficulty 
and Americans will re- 
spond with help. Capacity 
for concern is a basic char- 


It is a tough world for the 
man. Every time he discove 


acteristic of our people. 
Here is a foundation stone 
on which to build a more 
effective safety program. 
It has a three-fold signifi- 
cance: It calls for the di- 
mension of depth; not a 
shallow, superficial expres- 
sion of interest that van- 
ishes under the pressure 
of responsibility. It pro- 
vides a course of sustained, 
determined effort. It does 
not allow a hit and run 
type of identification with 
this great cause. It defines 
a clear line of sustained 
emphasis and_ action. 
Lastly, it provides for an 
ever widening circle of 
association, consideration, 
support and fellowship. 
Safety is a cause that calls for 
greatness of heart, mind, will, 
and soul. Those who have the 
courage to achieve a_ break- 
through in the field of public 
safety will rank with those who 
have deserved and received a 
peopie’s gratitude and everlasting 
respect for their unselfish labors 
in the nation’s service. 


British and American business- 
rs something new the Russians 


invent it a week later and the Japanese make it cheaper. 


Canadian Insurance 
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NAIA'S NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY LIKES 
PEOPLE, A GOOD BARBECUE, A TOUGH JOB 


From “Cubbyhole” 
To Commuter Train 


Gyx X out of every 100 Amer- 
ican husbands (we've mis- 
laid the exact figure but it’s said 
to be substantial), Robert W. 
(for Wood) Strain likes to take 
charge of preparing the Saturday 
night entree on the back yard 
barbecue. 

But unlike many of his com- 
patriots, he’s not satisfied to pull 
a chef’s hat over his not-yet- 
thinning black hair, slap a few 
hamburgers on the grill or a 
Sauce-smeared roast on a spit 


and let the hot coals take care of 


the rest. Instead, he’s improvised 
a sort of Rube Goldbergish de- 
vice which transforms his grill 
into an outdoor oven (oak logs 
if you please, no charcoal), and 
maintains that the results are 
superb. 

“I’ve made a systematic study 
of barbecuing over the past five 
years,” he asserts with pardon- 
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able pride. “I learn something 
new every time.” 

Somehow this seems typical of 
the nature of the new executive 
secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents—a 
man to whom anything that’s not 
a challenge is hardly worth pur- 
suing; who is a firm believer in 
the cliche, “anything that’s worth 
doing is worth doing well.” 

Don’t let the twinkle in Dr. 
Strain’s (near-sighted) eyes fool 
you—a true extrovert, he likes a 
good time and thoroughly enjoys 
people, an occasional bridge 
game, a cold beer and good con- 
versation; but he’s also a man 
who loves to tackle a job that’s 
both big and tough; that offers 
both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps that best begins 
to explain why in August he left 
the three-member Texas State 
Board of Insurance to take on 
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the NAIA post in New York. 

“IT am a strong supporter 
of the free enterprise system; 
of the American Agency 
System which offers the client 
personal contact with a 
trusted insurance advisor on 
the local scene over the 
years. 

“In this new job I seea 
genuine opportunity to help 
improve the manner in which 
the public is served by and 
uses insurance, which I be- 
lieve to be one of the finest 
means of alleviating human 
suffering yet devised by man. 
To this objective I dedicated 
myself many years ago.” 
From an educational stand- 

point, the Texas-born Dr. Strain 
comes well prepared. After re- 
ceiving his bachelor’s degree in 
commercial teaching at Texas 
Tech (an accomplished short- 
hand user and typist, he conceiv- 
ably could serve as his own sec- 
retary), he moved over to Louis- 
iana State University where he 
taught business law while quali- 
fying for his master’s degree in 
insurance. Then it was on to In- 
diana University where he taught 
insurance during the five years it 
took him to win CPCU and CLU 
designations and earn his doctor- 
ate in insurance. 


His studies at Texas Tech were 
interrupted by two and a half 


years of service with Naval In- 
telligence (Washington, Manila 
and Tokyo) during World War II. 


In 1955 he joined the faculty 
of the University of Texas where 
he taught insurance until his ap- 
pointment to the Texas Board by 
Governor Price Daniel in 1958. 


It was as a student at Texas 
Tech (in 1946) that he met the 
pretty brunette who the follow- 
ing year became Mrs. (Alice) 
Strain. A former high school 
valedictorian, she attended LSU 
with her husband and received a 
master’s degree in personnel 
management. 

The Strains have two sons, 
Robert, 7%, and John, 2%. 
Rounding out the family is 
Queenie, a two-year-old regis- 
tered Boston Terrier. 

A hard worker and earnest 
student, the sturdily-constructed 
5-feet 10%-inch Bob Strain (spe- 
cial fillers built into his shoes 
because of a foot ailment make 
him a 6-footer when dressed) 
applies a similar enthusiasm— 
and often a practical touch—to 
his sparetime pursuits. 

A couple of years ago, for ex- 
ample, a man who lived a few 
miles from Austin let it be known 
that he had a lot of oak trees on 
his property and wanted to get 
rid of them. Strain and four 
friends went in together on the 
purchase of a reciprocating blade 
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power saw (“... safer thana 


chain saw’’) and spent mary Sun- 
day afternoons felling the trees, 
hauling them away in a borrowed 
trailer, and sawing the logs into 


two-foot fireplace lengths. 

“People used to kid us about 
it, but we got a lot of fellowship, 
fun and exercise out of it,” he 
reminisces. 

(Not to mention logs.) 

A liking for a more finished 
form of woodworking was re- 
flected by the “cubbyhole.” 

The “cubbyhole” started out as 
a 10-by-14-foot storage room in 
the garage of the Strain home 
some I5 minutes’ driving time 
from downtown Austin. Dr. 
Strain installed sheetrock parti- 
tions, built a set of bookshelves, 
put in a small air conditioning 
unit, and had himself a hideaway 
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to which he frequently retired to 
read, work and puff on his pipe 
to the background accompani- 
ment of a short-wave radio or 
(classical) records. 


Mention of the pipe natu- 
rally brings to mind a wide- 
mouth olive jar—in which he 
keeps his tobacco in his Ful- 
ton Street office. 

“Most practical, this olive 
jar,” he explains with a smile. 
“It didn’t cost me anything, it 
does the job effectively, it fits 
in a desk drawer, I can get 
the pipe in and fill it, and if it 
breaks I haven't lost any- 
thing.” 

His new home, an 11-year-old, 
two-story colonial on a half-acre 
plot in Pleasantville, N. Y., un- 
fortunately lacks a “cubbyhole,” 
but he doesn’t mind too much. A 
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commuter for the first time, he 
finds that he can get a lot of work 
done on the train on which he 
spends an hour each way each 
day. 

“This way I get to spend more 
time with my family in the eve- 
ning,” he rationalizes. 

One thing he does miss is the 
250-member couples class of Aus- 
tin’s First Methodist Church, 
which he taught for more than a 
year. “I got a lot of satisfaction 
from that,” he says. He also was 
a member of the church’s Board 
of Stewards. 

An avid student of insurance, 
the new NAIA executive is 
equally eager to impart informa- 
tion about the subject to others. 
The one-time teacher and regu- 


latory official is ready to make a 
speech (usually about insurance) 
at the traditional drop of a hat. 

“I rarely turn down an oppor- 
tunity when time permits,” he 
acknowledges, adding that in his 
opinion speeches should be in- 


r ) 
z | 


“ 


spirational, informational and, 
sometimes, entertaining. 

As a speaker, he likes to use 
what he terms “inspirational in- 
cidents” to hold the attention of 
his audiences. Similarly, as a 
teacher he had a pet phrase which 
he used constantly in an effort to 
keep his students thinking. 

After receiving several answers 
to a question, he would demand: 
“What else?” After another ex- 
pression or two from the students, 
he’d repeat it: “What else?” 

When he left the University of 
Texas to join the State Board of 
Insurance, some of his students 
(a once-a-week CLU class in San 
Antonio) thought hard about 
what they could give him as an 
appropriate parting gift. They fi- 
nally came up with the answer in 
the form of a small gold clock 
which today occupies a promi- 
nent position on his office desk. 

On the clock stand is inscribed 
a simple two-word question: 

“What else?” 


Today, great emphasis is being placed upon improvement of insurance 
merchandising methods and rating and marketing techniques. Insurance 
regulations should not prevent these advances, but it must be sure these 
changes take place gradually and in orderly fashion without losing sight of 
the essential facts that insurance is a business impressed with a public in- 
terest, that the public is at all times dependent upon the availability of 
insurance coverage at fair, non-prohibitive prices, and that the rates charged 
should be geared to preserve the insurance market and not to destroy it. 


H. Clay Johnson 
Executive Vice President 
Royal-Globe Insurance Companies 
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Recommended Reading 


ps The staff of the Library of the Insurance Society of New York 
will review current literature, selecting significant material with 
source, that should not be overlooked in keeping informed on 

ja insurance matters 


BOOKS 


Transition to Multiple-Line Insurance Companies. David L. Bickelhaupt. 

The S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance Education-Studies, Home- 
wood, Illinois, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961. 226pp. $6.00 

Considers “The changes that were wrought in the organizational structures 
and operating practices of insurance companies in adapting to this broadened 
scope of underwriting ”—Foreword. 

Property and Casualty Insurance: a guide book for agents and brokers. 8th 
edition. Philip Gordis 

Indianapolis, The Rough Notes Co., Inc., 1961. 602pp. $7.50. 

Analyzes coverages and discusses actual agents’ and brokers’ practices. 

Principles of Insurance. 3rd edition. Robert 1. Mehr and Emerson Cammack. 

(The Irwin series in risk and insurance). Homewood, Illinois, Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1961. 904pp. $10.60. 

A text last revised in 1957, and now rewritten to show the latest develop- 
ments. The stated objective is to present basic insurance principles (iJlustrated 
by practices) to the beginning insurance student in a language he can under- 
stand 


PAPERBACKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Insurance Statistics 1961 

New York, Insurance Information Institute, 1961. 38pp. Free. 

A handy new yearbook of statistics for property and casualty insurance. 
Includes total annual premiums written for various lines for years 1939-1960. 

Company Organization of Insurance Management. Albert A. Blum. 

New York, American Management Association, 1961. 80pp. $3.75; AMA 
members: $2.50 

A detailed analysis of the ways in which industrial and commercial com- 
panies of various sizes organize their insurance departments. 

The Art of Selling Insurance. Ralph A. Ashton. 

Indianapolis, The Rough Notes Co., Inc., 1961. 109pp. $2.00. 
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surance Editor’s Note 


From The Desk Of 


Cad C y < Fnavson 


The following condensation of a recent editorial by Carl 0. Pearson, 
editor of Rough Notes, is presented in line with The Journal's policy of 
featuring from time to time trade paper editorials dealing with insurance 
matters of countrywide interest 


Ability to Meet Changing Conditions 
Will Put Tomorrow’s Agents Out in Front. 


 @ USTOMED to the staid and 
conservative approach that 
has dominated the Fire and Cas- 
uality business for many years, 
today many agents are bewildered 
by the rapidity of the changes. 

The ever changing picture is 
causing many of them to ponder 
over the future of the Independ- 
ent Agency System. The agents 
are primarily interested in de- 
termining how they can best fit 
into and prosper in the new en- 
vironment. 

In a business as dynamic as 
insurance, we must expect change. 


However, the progressive agent 
who adapts his operations to the 
new conditions has no need to 
worry about the future. 

The successful agent of tomor- 
row, we think, will be better in- 
formed than his predecessors. He 
will spend more time becoming 
acquainted with policy changes, 
as well as finding ways to sell 
them to his clients. Keener com- 
petition plus a more discriminat- 
ing insurance-buying public will 


force him to have a more inti- 


mate knowledge of the policy 
contracts. 
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He probably will devote his 
full time to the business and, in 
this way, will gain the profes- 
sional stature he seeks in the 
eyes of his insureds. He will 
spend more time on selling rather 
than being dependent on sub- 
producers for the premium 
volume 

It seems certain that a greater 
portion of the time of the agent 
of the future will be devoted to 
selling package policies. There 
already are a number on the 
market—but it is evident that 


there are more to come. These 
new policies will enable many 
agents to acquire new business. 


In all likelihood, the agent will 
be less independent, since he will 
have fewer companies in his 
office. However, the companies 
that he does represent will give 
him more assistance. 

He is more likely, we think, to 
depend on finance plans, to en- 
able his clients to pay the 
monthly premiums for the cov- 
erage they buy. Practically all of 
his personal business will prob- 
ably be written on the install- 
ment basis, and many of his com- 
mercial risks will also pay their 
premiums monthly—in order to 
use their capital for other pur- 
poses. 

The agent will be better off 
financially, because he will re- 
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ceive more dollars of commission 

even though the rate of com- 
mission will be lower than it has 
been in the past. 

Since account selling will be 
the vogue, the agent of the future 
will probably be an all-lines pro- 
ducer—offering Life, Accident 
and Sickness coverages, in addi- 
tion to having Property and Cas- 
ualty facilities. By handling the 
entire account, he not only will 
have less trouble with competi- 
tors, but he will find it easier to 
place the business, because we 
hope the companies will look at 
the account from an over-all loss 
ratio—rather than from each in- 
dividual line. 

Signs indicate that the agent 
of tomorrow will operate ata 
reduced margin of expense. The 
expense conscious agent will have 
no trouble living on lower com- 
mission rates, but those who in- 
sist on outmoded office proce- 
dures will find the going difficult. 

It is impossible to foretell where 
the changes that we have outlined 
will stop. As the consumer in- 
creases his knowledge, it is likely 
that he will become more de- 
manding of his insurance advisor. 
Moreover, he will insist that a 
larger proportion of his premium 
dollars goes for losses. 


We think the agent will be 
prepared for it. 





YULETIDE PROJECT 


Safety in 
2 Minutes 


Christmas is still a ways off, 
but shortly the thoughts of fire- 
men in at least a few communi- 
ties will be turning to a yuletide 
civic project that has become an 
annual affair—the fire-proofing 
of Christmas trees. 

Take Glen Rock, N. J., for ex- 
ample. About six weeks before 
Christmas each year, the Fire 
Department announces it will 
fire-proof, free, any Christmas 
trees brought to the Park De- 
partment’s parking lot, where: 

1. A volunteer fireman 
takes the tree from the car 
trunk, places a tag on the 
tree and hands a redempiicr 
stub to the owner. 

2. The tree is sprayed care- 
fully with a fire-proofing 
chemical, using a tree sprayer 
borrowed from the Park De- 
partment. /t takes about two 
minutes. 


Flameproofing of Christmas trees, as 
demonstrated by a Glen Rock, N. J., 
firefighter, is as simple as this. 


3. The tree is set aside to 
dry, a process that takes 
about an hour. Its owner 
may pick it up then or the 
next day (the lot is fenced in 
and locked up at night). 
After fire-proofing, the tree is 
as green and fresh looking as 
ever—but now fire-resistant. 

How effective is the program— 
which can be duplicated any- 
where at little expense? In the 
three years since the tree-spray- 
ing activity was started, Glen 
Rock, a suburban community of 
15,000 population a stone’s throw 
from New York City, hasn’t had 
a fire originating with a Christmas 
tree. 
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What’s Your I.P.Q.*? 


The, quiz which follows was developed by the Insurance Information Institute 
for spe ial use as an “‘attention getter’ for insurance booths at fairs, conven- 
tions, trade meetings, specialty shows and other public functions. 

Individual agencies or agents might be interested in reproducing the form 
it can be done locally at little cost—for use as an “eye-catcher” in reception 
rooms, as an envelope stuffer, or for other promotional purposes. The questions, 
of course, can be revised easily to suit local requirements. 


Don’t 

No Know 
|. If you are a home owner does ONE insurance pol- 
icy protect the building against ALL RISKS or against 
ALL of these specified perils: fire and lightning, wind- 
storm; hail; explosion, riot; civil commotion; aircraft; 
vehicles; smoke; vandalism and malicious mischief; 
burglary and theft; falling objects; weight of ice, snow 
and sleet; collapse; discharge of water; glass breakage; 
freezing of plumbing, heating or air conditioning system; 
sudden and accidental damage to electrical appliances; 

legal liability? 


Is the FULL cost of building replacement and re- 
pairs covered without deduction for depreciation or age 


factors? 


3. If your family must move to temporary quarters 
while insured damage to your dwelling is being repaired, 
are the additional living expenses included? 


4. Does your premises contain a swimming pool? If so, 
are you protected against legal liability arising out of 


accidents? 


* Insurance Protection Quotient. 
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Don’t 
Yes Vo Know 


5. Are your household furnishings and personal prop- 
erty insured on a broad basis similar to that described in 
yu 
question | 


6. Are your high value possessions such as jewelry, 
furs, silver, works of art or antiques specifically covered 
for full worth against all risks? 


7. Have you checked your eligibility for reduced auto- 
mobile insurance rates if your driving record for the past 
three years is free from accidents or convictions for seri- 
ous traffic violations? 

8. If you own two or more family automobiles not used 
for business purposes or by male drivers under twenty- 
five years of age, have new premium discounts been made 
available to you? 


9. Do you have a compact car and, if so, are your in- 
surance costs lower than those for regular size vehicles? [_] a 


10. If you are a boating fan, is your boat insured against 


various hull damages, theft and legal liability? a C] x 


If you checked all applicable questions ‘‘yes’’ your |.P.Q.* is superior. 

If you checked ‘‘no"’ or ‘‘don't know"’ for one or two questions your 
1.P.Q.* is average. See your INDEPENDENT CAPITAL STOCK INSURANCE 
AGENT. 

If you checked ‘‘no”’ or ‘‘don't know’’ for more than two questions, see 
him FAST! 


* Insurance Protection Quotient. 


Every gain made by individuals or societies is almost in- 
stantly taken for granted. The luminous ceiling toward which 
we raise our longing eyes becomes, when we have climbed 
to the next floor, a stretch of disregarded linoleum beneath 
our feet.—A/ldous Huxley 
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Gentlemen: 

We have read, with great interest, 
your article in the recent issue of The 
Journal of Insurance Information per- 
taining to Agents’ News Service. We 
are of the firm opinion that an en- 
lightened public is a more fertile field 
for the well-informed agent or broker. 
Such a public will be more prone to 
spend their insurance dollars more 
wisely; seeking the well-informed 
agent or broker to represent them 
rather. than seeking price alone. Our 
experience has been that the person 
with a better than average knowledge 
of what his insurance should be doing 
for him is easier to sell and is more 
interested in a well rounded insur- 


ance program than in a number of ' 
policies that have been purchased on 
an “as needed” basis. 

Harry E. Riddle 

Riddell Insurance Agency 

Medford Lakes, N. J. 


Dear Sirs, 

Having just gotten started as a stu- 
dent in insurance, I read your publi- 
cation, “The Journal of Insurance In- 
formation,” with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm. It was loaned to me bya 
professor of insurance here at the 
University of California. 

I was intrigued by the article (Sep- 
tember-October issue) on the class for 
the general public given in San Diego 
to help familiarize people with insur- 
ance types and functions. Can you 


S 


tell me if something similar is held 
in the Los Angeles area? My family 
would be very interested in attending. 

Miss Barbara Anstin 


Editor: 

Wonderful job! 

Your story on the Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge-Tunnel is excellent. You did 
a fine job of tying in the insurance 
side of the project with the total pic- 
ture. | am sure your readers will find 
it interesting. 

Robert H. Kline 

Robert Kline and Company, Inc. 
(Public Relations and Advertising) 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: ' 

Your article, “Beware of Accident 
Fakers,” in the July-August issue 
covers a subject of concern to all in 
the insurance business. However, we 
suspect that “injury fakers” are 
mulcting the insurance companies 
more than the “accident fakers.” 

By “injury fakers’’ we mean those 
people who, after being involved in a 
legitimate accident, allege injuries 
they have never received. The insur- 
ance companies seem afraid of these 
people and not much is being done 
to reduce dishonesty. 

We had a law suit for $250,000 
filed several years ago, alleging injur- 
ies which were trumped up. Our com- 
pany did a beautiful job of defending 
the claim, and it became obvious 
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upon testimony in the trial that some 
of the witnesses for the claimant were 
not telling the truth. The jury found 
for our client and awarded no dam- 
ages 
We thought that some actior tor 

perjury should have been taken 
against those witnesses, but could not 
induce our company to do so. We feel 
that such an action, if given proper 
publicity, would help no end to stop 
these “injury fakers.” As it is, people 
involved in a legitimate accident feel 
that they can lie on the witness stand 
without any danger of action for 
perjury, and that they have everything 
to gain and absolutely nothing to lose. 
If the companies would only get to- 
gether and prosecute a few flagrant 
cases of perjury, such fake injury 
claims should be reduced most sub- 
stantially 

George R. Stone 

Hill & Stone 

Highland Park, IIl. 


Gentlemen 

I read Mr. Sol L. Rothschild’s letter 
in the September-October issue of The 
Journal in regards to safe drivers in- 
surance and people over 65 

For his, and your information, some 
of the independent companies now 
have a classification for drivers over 
65. Their classification is 4 and takes 
the same classification and rate as 
Class 3, business cars. 

It seems to me that our Bureau 
companies are always last with every- 
thing and while they are studying 
some plan to do something, the Inde- 
pendents come up with a plan that 
they can at least try. Let’s try to get 
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our Bureau companies to get on the 
ball and lead the way some of the 
time at least. 

There are many people who have 
passed 65 that are far more com- 
petent drivers than some I know who 
are 35. 


Felton L. Grubbs 
Philadelphia Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Miss. 


Gentlemen: 

In connection with (W. C. Nelson’s 
query, in the September-October is- 
sue, about the status of the “Insur- 
ance Company of the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, of Winchester”): 

I understand that this company 
was forced out of business toward the 
close of the Civil War, due to the 
fact all its money was invested in 
Confederate Bonds, which, of course, 
were worthless. It is my further under- 
standing that some of these old bonds 
and certificates of insurance are now 
held by the firm of Hansbrough and 
Carter, which is one of the oldest in- 
surance agencies in this section. 

This hit me in the eye when I saw 
“Winchester.” 

J. V. Arthur 
J. V. Arthur Inc. 
Winchester, Va. 


EVD ae att. 


Comments and suggestions from 
readers, concerning contents of The 
Journal or other pertinent subjects, 
are earnestly desired. Address all com- 
munications to: Editor, Journal of 
Insurance Information, 60 John Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. Anonymous let- 
ters cannot be used. 
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